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By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


The serving of additional 
subpenas to leading leftwing 
editors, publishers and writers 
yesterday indicated a widen- 


ing scope of the forthcoming 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities Committee hearings set 
to begin Tuesday morning in the 
Federal ag House. 


With U. S. Marshal Thomas J. 
Lunney say sa he thought the sub- 
poenas served through his office 
numbered around 25, it ap- 
peared that the committee was 
launching its widest attack on the 
left and progressive press yet at- 
tempted. 

Marshal Lunney said he thought 
a good part of the subpenas were 
directed to editors or others con- 
nected with foreign language pub- 


lished here. 


JOHN GATES MILTON HOWARD 
take some action, and stated that, Union office it was said any state- 

Clark Foreman, executive di-|“our opposition to the House com-| ment made would have to be sub-. 
rector of the Emergency Civil! mitted is well known.” He said that mitted to a committee for approval.’ 
Liberties Committee, said he had the ACLU “long has stated its op-; Additional persons subpoenaed, 
read of the forthcoming hearings | position to the mandate under, jt was learned yesterday, included , 


in yesterday's New York Times,!Which the House committee was! Milton Howard, editor of Main-. 


set up—the investigation of propa- stream; Joseph Felshin, of New 
Century Publishers, and James S$. 


and declared: 

“ECLC. is absolutely opposed to} ganda.” 
any kind of inquisition that violates | 
freedom of the press and freedom versive activities might be accept-| Previously subpoenaed were 
of conscience. We will do every-|able, he indicated, but this was not| John Gates, editor of The Daily 
thing: we can to assist all the peop le|the ; mandate given the committee} Worker; Jessica Smith, editor of 
who resist invasion of their Con- but one which the ACLU felt vio- | The New World Review and Jo- 
Stitutional rights.” lated the First amendment. “C on- | seph Starobin, writer, a former for- 

A spokesman for the American 
Civil Liberties Union said that: proscribed by the First Amend-| 
since the hearing would be in New ment,” he said. 
York City, the local CLU might| At the New ¥ 


Reached by telephone in Wash- 
‘ington, Richard Ahrens, counsel is 


(Continued on Page 7) 


‘ork Civil L Liberties 


lke Weighs Easing of Ban 


A mandate of investigating sub-! Allen, of International Publishers. | 


gress cannot investigate an area| eign editor of The Daily Worker: 


Indiana Labor Halts 
Political Action Ban 


By EMANUEL BLUM 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 7—The first fruits of Indiana labor's 
greatest demonstration in recent years at the State House here 
Saturday were seen in the sudden reversal by the House on a 
bill directed: against political activity. by unions. The House, on 
Monday, in its first session after the State Federation demonstra- 
tion of 10,000 AFL workers here, voted 53 to 41 to recommit to 
the House Judiciary Committee a bill that would have banned 
the use of union dues for political purposes. 

Legislators fell over each other to change their position 
Rep. Carson King, Democrat, of Boggstown, a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, offered House members an apology 
for signing the majority report which brought the bill out of 
committee, 10-4, He said he had not made “a careful study of 
the bill.” Apparently, after the demonstration of thousands right: 
outside the House Chambers, he decided to take a second—ané 
more careful look—at the bill. 

Rep. Robert Wood, majority Republican leader, also seems 
to have had time for reflection. He said he thought the bill, in 
its present form, would prevent “a precinct committeeman from 
devoting his time, transportation and efforts to the election of a 
political candidate.” 

Reps. James Hunter (D. Lake), William Herring (D Linton) 
and: Rep. Otto\Pozgay- (D.. South Bend) also spoke against the 
measure, which had been reported out Feb. 27. Since the legis- 
lature is due to close next week, the recommittal should mean 
the defeat of the bill. 

This-action of the House, following so close on the demon- 
strationsmakes it-clear also that had labor, both AFL and CIO; 
supported the State Federation’s call for a demonstration, an 
had_it been called a week before the vote on the Right to Work » 
Law, the bill would have been defeated. 

(See earlier article on Page 4.) 


on China Visits: 


<> : 


Dulles Hints He Won't Renew Worthy Passport 


WASHINGTON, March 7 
—President Eisenhower said 
today the Administration is 
still trying to decide whether 


American newsmen should be 
premitted to visit China. 


Eisenhower told his news con- 
ference that at the moment he. 


ow ee —_—— — —_————— Ah ti. ce ee 
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: visited C! hina, 


could offer no incied in the Ad- 
ministration’s ban on such trips 
by newsmen. 

He said in response to a ques 


State John Foster Dulles. The Ad-! 
ministration, he said, has studied. 
the problem eamestly to see wheth- 


er more news can be obtained 
from China without : accepting: 
broad scale relations with- that na- 
tion. 


He added that the problem still ; 
is under study. 


Dulles; at : his news ‘conference - 


Tuesday, had alse faked @ duvacinviumlay. 


Officially, the State Department ,sworn affidavit and agreed to-cable 


moderate attitude on the problem 
says it has not made a final de-} his request to Washington. He was 


than he had previously. 


It was learned that the State 
cision on Worthy’s application. But 
Department is expected to turn , Y PP N . 


down a request by William ™0VS being made definitely point ; 
Worthy, Baliimore newsman who to a rejection. 

for a renewal..of Dulles had said Tuesday that the 
Department does not “plan to take 
legal action” against the three 


Waddell, American consul at 

“you know we cant 
fer you in China since we 
have no diplomatic representation 
there.” 


After his request was cabled to 
Washington, Potter sent a message 
ito Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
asking if he could get a visa to 
enter China and “if so, where and 
when should I apply.” 


On Feb. 19, Potter was inform- 
ed by the American Consulate in 


his passport. 


Informants also said the State 


Department already has tumed ot 
down another application by Philip "°WS™"- But he added, “a ques- 


Potter, Far Eastern correspondent | tion could come up about the re- 

for the Baltimore Sun, for permis- newal of their passport.” 

sion to travel to China. Attorneys for the American 
Worthy, a reporter for the Bal- Civil Liberties Union have an- 

timore Afro- American, was one of nounced that if Worthy's applica- 


*|the three Americans wha defied a tion is denied they will seek ad- | Tokyo his application had been 
tion that he discussed the prob- State Department ban against go-: ministrative review, and, if neces-— 


lem last month with Secretary of | ing to China. The others were Ed-' ‘sary, fight it in court. 


“disapproved.” Potter 


reason was given. 


mund Stevens and Phillip Harring-'|_ Potter applied in Tokyo Feb, 15: 


ton of Look Mag 
Upo re sas ang? hi peo ing to the Washington Bureau 
pon his return from China, of the Baltimore Sun, he was in- 


‘informed at the time by Harold | iy oS ies 


said no 


The State Department confirm-. § 
rmission to go to ‘China. Ac- “ that Potter’s application was: % 
med down: A spokesman said 


5 aire sane > eR. 
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Worthy refused to give up his structed to’stress in his application | | the U. S. yeto was approved here ; 


|passport as requested by the State. ‘that he had not been in. contact by the Department's Bureau of Se- 
Department. About 10 days ago with the Chinese Communists, and | , 


he sent the passport to the Depart-_ | Chinese Government invited a few. 
ment and formally applied for a months earlier to come to China: 


nd curity and Consular Affairs, head- t 
as not one of 18 newsmen t €| od by Scott McLeod, and the Of: 
fice of Far Eastern Affairs head- 


renewal, ,, The passport: expired: ° Potter reported that’ the U.. S,/ed.by. Assistant Secretary of State yer 


Consulate: in Tokyo accepted his . Walter Robertson, 
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o-op Gimmick Planned — 
By GOP to Upset Rent Lids 


MAX GORDON 
ad at on several fronts, the landlord lobby in Albany has shifted its 


Forced to retre hifted it 
legislative attack to a new front, while in New York a group of landlord organizations is 


trying to toss out rent controls through the courts. The new gimmick is to get written in- | 
to the law a provision allow-) ~ Ry oa eS | vast expense in time and money and brainpower, they must let the 
ing landlords to change theirCity GOP chieftans whose main owner of two tenement ouses ON heastly things off. They have chosen as remote a place as any. 
anartment houses to cooperatives. political _ backing comes from Forsythe St., was once indicted| “Yet when everything is said two thoughts remain. No one can 
. dwellers, it iS!on charges of arson, perjury and| yet be sure about the harmful effects of increasing the amount of 


This would force alk tenants to) swank apartment-dv 
buy their apartments or get out./doubtful whether this retreat will | radioactive material that slowly settles down to earth. 
pe ey hae a angry eve Oe Seeing & php “And now that Britain is joining the U.S. and the Soviet Union 


; Commis- quell the division in GOP ranks, | 
Bh. sat Pagal at its; Some GOP leaders in Albany, |'Y he owned. He chai _ _ : in having thermonuclear explosions, how soon will other nations be 
discretion this right to turn apart- including the party's chief spokes- "backed by three major landlord entering the competition?” 
ment houses into cooperatives. man on rents, Assembly Majority outiits. Onee the British government have had their bangs—proof that 
the machines work—they must persuade the main powers to ration 


a . | » 
LONDON TIMES URGES CURB 
AFTER ONE BRITISH H-TEST 

LONDON, March 7—The London Times said today that once 
the British have exploded their own H-bomb, to prove it works, 
they must “go all-out” to limit further tests of “the beastly things.” 

Britain’s first hydrogen bomb will be detonated on Christmas 
Island in the Pacific this spring. 

Japanese fishermen, who have suffered most from repeated 
Pacific tests of nuclear weapons, have announced they will defy 
British plans by sailing into the path of the bomb test in an effort 
to prevent it.. 

The Times, England’s most influential paper, had this to say 
of the dread bomb: 

_ “The British government can very properly say that, -after the 


: 


j 
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“nan two Leader Joseph Carlino, want to} A major bone of contention still 2 

ce ee ag Abrams’ go vol with the plan to decon- remaining in connection with ex-' the number of these fearful tests. 

and now Robert C. Weaver, have trol $150 apartments as they be-'tension of controls is whether the — J 

clamped down en the gimmick, came vacant. But Attorney Gen-|basis for determining fair rents | } : | 

and so the Metropolitan Fair Rent eral Louis Lefkowitz, only GOP should be property valuations as : | | 

Committee, chief spokesman. for state office-holder, and city chief scaled by 1953 state “equalization | | 

the landlord lobby, is trying to get Tom Curran are warning this means|rates, as it is now, Or the 1954 ) 

the right written into the law. _loss of both the 1957 and 1958 rates. | - e . 

The landlord committee is also “"Y and state elections. Gov. Harriman has proposed use 

beating a retreat on its proposal’ In New York City, a lower eastjof the 1954 rates for one and two or | ? 

to have all $150 a month apart- ow ) a backed “4 xg 0 regen Pg te give _— | nm 
nts be dec | v be- Jandiord organizations, has f anaiords Of suc Ouses rent ifl- | ese f Z 

- se rag a mg dag’ Sot suit to bar all rent control laws creases. | WASHINGTON , March 7.— President Eisenhower said 

to settle for $200 a month. Since 0n the ground that there is no! The GOP, under landlord pres-|today it might be necessary to slow up spending on some 

much of the resistance to the. pro- longer an emergency. sure, is proposing use of 1954 projects to achieve a budget cut for fiscal 1958. He did no 
posal is coming from New York The landlord, Jack Silverstein,|rates for all houses, as of nOW. identify the projects. He said he, —— 

' =e: This would mean additional in-|h 9, ordered an intensive review of it would be awkward for him to 

: ‘creases for some apartment house 4p, $71.8 billion budget. 'go to Arizona now in an effort to 

HOWARD FAST, MAINSTREAM rs i cco bo. a8 nie ee hea or anticipate fick his cough and col. 

f Breoklyn, as well as ee pe substantial cut which would} Other highlights at the confer- 
» A second bone of contention is cause material reduction of Fed-' ence: 

FXITORS EXCHANGE VIEWS Gov. Harriman’s proposal to tight- eral services or affect national se-| He does not think there can be 
: en up controls by recontrolling curity. any substantial cuts in foreign aid. 
The current issue of Mainstream vears, there is an incurable anti- converted housing which has been! Eisenhower, coughing repeated- His budget for fiscal 1958 calls 

contains an exchange of views be-'thesis to the social democracy , 2llowed to deteriorate. The GOP ly, told reporters in his first meet- for $4.4 billion. 

tween the editers and Howard which they name as their ultimate| leaders are dead set against this. ing with them in a month, that ke} He confirmed that he told King 

Fast on the latter's leaving the goal.” Rent Commissioner Weaver an- was suffering today from a temper- Saud of Saudi Arabia recently that 

Communist Party. | 
In a statement called “My De- editors tell why they consider 

cision,” Fast describes the social- 

ist system in the Soviet Union as 

“socialism without democracy, 

without trial by jury, habeas cor- 

pus or the right against self-in- 

cr’mination.” 


but to the American progressive 


movement asa whole.” 
| 


i 


He ascribes anti-Semitic policies article is devoted to Stalin and each unit would have to have husky tone. 


to Soviet leaders. As for the Com- Khrushchey—that one might thmk 


In their reply, the Mainstream nounced administrative action yes- ary difficulty with his hearing, 


terday against converted apart- 


Fast’s statement “a disservice not ment houses which have been’ has hung on since his inaugu 
simply to the Communist Party,' gouging tenants. He stipulated is better, but that he has develop- is an historical fact and its prob- 
‘not just to the cause of socialism,|they would be decontrolled under ed a cold in the head which has Jems must be dealt with like those 


the law if they were “self-contain- | 
ed family units,” as the law pro- 


proper bathroom and kitchen fa- 


Israel is. here to stay as a nation. 
He said that his cough, which He said he has been consistently 
ration, for years in his position that Israel 


affected his hearing. "of any other nation. 
He had plugs of cotton or gauze He said the U. S. is prepared 


They say that so much: of his, vides. This, he said, meant that in each ear and his voice had a to use the Gulf of Aqaba and its 


tgateway—the Straits of Tiran—as 
He said that, in view of the an open international waterway. 


munist Parties, he has come to be-| Fast “was. resigning from a party cilities. Right now many of them Middle East situation and the ab-{| The U. S. will continue to op- 


lieve, he says, that within their to which “he never belonged: tne’ 


“very structure and historical de- Soviet Communist Party.” 
ve o>ment we know then in recent, 
' schola 
Cole and Isaac Deutscher as b-ing 


‘ se 
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Soviet developments than Fast. 
The contradictions which Fast 


sees between the Communist Par-. 


ties, the editors say, “have ap- 
peared, not as inherent, but rather 


° : *.* eae 
in a fresh and positive form, in’ 


the mternal life of various Parties 
and in the course of their fraternal 
contacts as independent organiza- 
tions.” | 
They conclude with the obser-. 
vation that the differences between 
Fast and his former comrades, 
sharp as they are, should not be, 
“exacerbated so that a_ hostile 
chasm lies between them. When 
all the contenders in the present 
discussion realize how much they 
have in common, the editors con- 
clude, the “bridge can be rebuilt 
- sooner than they may imagine.” | 


_ FAST 


——- 


Courier Gites Sacrifices 

| : The sacrifices of Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois and Paul Robeson prove 
that “beld defense of the Negro’s 
rights is often a costly venture,” 
P.L. Prattis, executive editor of 
the Pittsburgh Courier, con- 
cludes in his current column, 
The Horizon. 


Negroes of this generation may 
not know, Prattis speculates, 
“what Dr. DuBois has meant to 
native African nationalism.” And 
the editor continues: 

“But Africans remember that 
the voice of DuBois was the first 
one, loud and clear, which they 
heard for freedom for the Afri- 

. cans. Dr. DuBois founded the 
Pan African Congress. .. . How 
odd that he should be barred 
(by the U. S. State Department— 
Ed.) from the Gold Coast Inde- 
pendence Celebration when he 
set in motion the forces that 
were to lead to independence.” 


more “thoughtful” on the recent: 
hearings on c 


| 


b y DuBois 


have been turned into rooming, 
‘houses with kitchen and bathroom’ 


They quote non - Communist facilities covering several units. | \ 


rs hke Professor G. D. H./ 


| GOP leaders say they will de-| 
termine on their rent control’ 
course next week, after public 
ommercial and office! 
rent control March 13. 


Back Copies 
Available 


Because of a slipup, many 
Brooklyn newsstand dealers did 
not get yesterday's Daily Worker 
or F veiheit. Unfortunately, the 
Daily Worker carried a major 
story of special interest to | 
Brooklynites. 

If you did not get yesterday's | 
D.W., ask your stand dealer for 
a copy. He may have received | 
one by teday. You can also get | 
copies at the D.W. office, 35 E. 


12th St., 8th floor. : 
| we 


| 


’ 
' 


Prattis, in discussing the at- 
tempt of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to collect additional taxes 
from Paul Robeson, notes that 
the great singers tax return “for 
the year involved indicated a 
gross income... of $6.000.” He 
recalled a few years ago the in- 


come had been $104,000. 


“The figures mentioned 
above,” writes Prattis, “show the 
sacrifice which Mr. Robeson has 
made because of his. convic- 
tions.” 

And the editor concludes: 

“I think such a sacrifice would 
be true of any Negro, Commu- . 
nist Or not, who could disturb 
the authorities in his defense of 
Negro rights. Robeson had te be 
cut down in the same way an 
effort is being made to ham- 
string and kill the NAACP. 

“Bold defense of the Ne 


| gro’s 
rights/is often a costly venture.” 


ture. 


and Robeso 


sence from the country of Secretary; erate within the United Nations 
of State John Foster Dulles and rather than- attempting to stand on 
‘ice-President Richard M. Nixon,' its own foreign policies. 


ADMISSION OF GHANA TO UN 
RECOMMENDED BY COU 


UNITED NATIONS N. Y. Mar. iwo-third vete tomorrow and elect 
7.—One-day-old Ghana was unani- Ghana as the UN’s 8Ist member. 
mously recommended for United It will be the fourth African coun- 
Nations membership by the Se- try admitted to the UN in the 
curity Council today. The vote was past two years. The ‘others are 
11-0. -|Tunisia, Morroce and Sudan. | 

Britain — with Australia — spon- 
sored the application of the West 
African country which became in- 
dependent yesterday, formerly it 
was the Gold Coast and British 
Togoland. 


Its application now goes before *, 
the General Assembly, which was diselosed yesterday. 


expected to give it the required | Theodore Kheel, league presi- 
ete ene eet ~—————=" dent, and Lester Granger, execu- 
itive secretary, were the guests at 
'tea Of Nkruma Tuesday. : 
Kheel and Granger conveyed to 
\Nkruma a good wishes message 
‘from New York Mayor Robert F. 
ees Wagner. 
= | They also présented Nkruma 
- — j with a compass from the National 


_ ACCRA, Ghana, Mar. 7.—Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkruma of Ghana 
has told the representatives of the 
| National Urban League he hopes 
to visit the U. S. shortly, it was 


— am - ———— -- ee 


: |Maritime Union and a life mem- 

| "<a = (bership in the union signed by 
“<< % . |Pres.. Joseph Curran. 
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China Frees 


U.S. Cleric 


LONDON, March 7.—American 
issionary Paul J. Mackensen has 
hbeen. released by Chinese author- 


ities after serving a seven-year sen- 
}tence in a Shanghai prison, Radio 
Peking said today. 


~ DR. W. 


; : 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 7—The 
Senate here this week voted 41 to 
9 to create a legislative Committee 
to investigate “subversive activities” 
in Indiana. The author of the bill, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Dressmakers Urge Stronger 
Law to Bar Rent Increases 


At a meeting of the Dressmakers Union Local 22 of the International Ladies Garment Workers, 
representing 25,000 members, Charles S$. Zimmerman, secretary-manager, received unanimous ap- 


Sen. Eugene Bainbridge (D-Muns- proval of a resolution strongly protesting any incr case in rents or further weakening of the rent con- 


ter), argued his bill was needed) 


because the Communist Party had 
announced it would move its na- 
tional headquarters to Chicago. 


However, the author of the re- | 
cently passed Right to Work bill in; 


Indiana, Sen. Russel Bontrager of 


munist Party is “an active, virile! 
group in northern Indiana. | 
“Believe me,” he said, “they're 


trol Law. He stated that the hous- 
ing shortage in New York is still under. control, and prevent any 


critical and that many members, wholesale across-the-board rent in- 
are paying exorbitant rentals for) creases, and hereby submit the fol- 


sub-standard accommodations. ‘lowing resolutions to the State 
Zimmerman also pointed out Legislature: 

that any increase in rent at this) WHEREAS: 

time would add a terrible burden’ The housing shortage in New 


infla' f living Y is still critical. Mz 
Elkhart, shouted that the Com-';° an already inflated cost of living York State is still critica any 


for the 
people 
low and middle income groups. A 
special plea was made to the Gov-, 


_ majority of working families who can least afford it, 
Oo 


WHEREAS: 


our city, who are in the are paying tremendous rents, AND 


The landlords have been raising 


CP Writes Members on 


Post-Convention Work 


- 


The National Resident Committee of the Communist ° 


Party made public yesterday a letter to party members out- 
lining the accomplishments of the recent national conven- 
tion. The letter, citing the “his-. sree 5c ange. ~ 3 


————ee 


working.” He exhibited a Commu-/ernor and the chairman of the rents through the loopholes in the' toric importance” of the conven- 
nist Party leaflet issued in his dis-'Committee on Rent Control to heed' present law, and have been making tion, declared that the main reso- 
trict by the Elkhart Communist the needs of the people of New sufficient profit under 6 percent ution adopted there, while “not a 
Party, ‘calling for the defeat of his| York by doing all in their power to and 2 percent on the 1953 assess-! document. for a quick solution of 


right to w bill. 

Democratic Senate leaders Mat- 
thew Welsh backed the measure} 
but warned against “over zealous, 
McCarthy type investigations.” | 
Sen. Richard Ristine (R-Crawfords-; 
ville) opposed the bill on the 
grounds that it might bring a 
“witchhunt” to the universities. ' 
Sen. Robert Justice of Logansport 
charged that the bill might publi- 
cize untrue statements about in- 
dividuals. | 

Speaking for the bill, co-author 
Paul Bitz said he had been going to 
basketball games and was “appal- 
led at the number of fans who do 
not stand for the national anthem.” 

The Bainbridge proposal, which 
now goes to the House, provides 
for a bi-partisan committee of two 
senators and two representatives to. 
make a two-year investigation and 
report periodically to the Governor. 


Hungary CP 
Growth Cited 


The membership of the Hun-' 
garian Socialist Workers Party has 
reached 190,000, according to a 
report by Pravda on the last plen- 
ary meeting of the Hungarian 
‘party's executive committee. The 


report also said that between 


t 
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’ 
; 


| 
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‘ 


8,000 and 12,000 persons are join-| 


ing the party. each week. | 

The Pravda correspondent in 
Budapest writes that the plenum: 
heard reports on economic achieve- 
ments under the Hungarian gov- 
ernment. Coal mining has been re-' 
vived and 60,000 tons are being 
ar ages weekly, the plenum 
reard. Considerable credit for the’ 
economic revival is given to the’ 
other socialist countriés, especially 
the Soviet Union. | 

Aid totalling 700 million forints 
has been received from the socialist. 


countries and 200 million more is, tors, “we may soon be faced with ship to prevent a split in labor! 


on the way. In addition, commod-' 
ity credits of $300,000,000 have 
been advanced by the socialist 
countries to Hungary. | 

The plenum noted the increasing 


contacts of the Hungarian party 
with representatives of other Com-, 


|not only should the legislature 


‘on problems facing the convention! . | 
-of the Hotel and Restaurant Work- Strained by a policy of coopera- 


ers rext month in Chicago. He ob-| tion, the Senate Committee has an-' 


strengthen rent control and elim-; ments. 

inate loopholes. | Therefore be it resolved that the 
The resolution says in part: ‘members of Local 22 strongly urge 
“There is a continuing emergency the legislature to: 

in New York City in low and me-' “1. Recontrol of all substandard 

dium income housing. Families are housing created by conversion or 

still doubling up and many young by change from non-housing uses. 

people are crowded into small’ 2. That there be no pass-along 

apartments with two and three chil- of taxes and other expenses. 

dren because they cannot afford “3. That there be no increase 

the luxury rents demanded for based upon higher assessed valua- 

larger apartments. tions. 

_ “We, therefore, recommend that 

crease whatsoever. 

continue strong and effective rent’ “5. That there be no further de- 

controls, but also further legisla- control of one and two family 

tion which would place all housing houses.” 


-_—_—_—_r- Oe LL 


Hotel Union Chief 


Warns Against 


“4. That there be no rent in-| 


certain current questions,’ never- 
theless set “in many respect a new 


| course for the whole period ahead.” | 


The letter asserted that the party 
had “so far weathered” a most 
difficult period in the life of the 
organization, and had emerged 
“with our organization pledged to 
unity on the basis of the resolu- 
tion and constitution” adopted at 
the parley. 

The letter follows: 
' To all members of the Com- 
munist Party U.S.A. 
Dear Comrades: 

The success of our. recent Na- 


- tional Convention leads us all to 


recognize: that we have so far 
in the life of our movement. In 
the course of months of discus- 
sion, we met the crisis in our or- 
ganization, faced up to its causes, 
‘and have emerged with our organ- 
ization pledged to unity on the 
basis of the resolution and con- 
stitution adopted by our conven- 
tion. 


weathered a most difficult period 
jectives of an anti-monopoly coali- 


with Marxist parties of other coun- 
tries. It corrects past mistakes and 
unclarities and charts a relationship 
where friendly criticism adds to 
our common understanding and 
unity is based on free exchange 
of views. It recognizes that tue 


diverse conditions under which d:f- 


-ferent Marxist parties conduct the 
struggle for socialism make _ pos- 
sible the varied development and 
enrichment of our common scierce 
and its concrete application. 

The Resolution and the new 
Constitution provide for major 
changes in democratizing our or- 
ganization, in establishing the full- 
est freedom of discussion and par- 


ticipation of the membership in 
‘the shaping of policy and putting 


an end to burocratic forms and 
methods of work. 
In setting forth the historic ob- 


tion, the Resolution gives our Par- 
tv a strategic goal on the road to 
Socialism, that can be reached by 
the united struggle of the forces 
of labor and the people. The Con- 
vention gave the beginnings of a 
program of action in which cen- 
tral immediate importance is given 


Teamster Ouster = 


A warning that AFL-CIO expulsion of the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Teamsters would bring the “gravest con- 
sequences for all other unions” was sounded by. Jay Rubin, 


president of the Hotel Trades ~~~ : 
Council of New York, in an ar- °P& split in the labor movement, 


ticle in the Hotel and Club Voice, Rubin continued. “That, they say, 


rgan of Local 6. Rubin further 1S the way to protect themselves 
said that “only labor itself’ can from the investigators and to head 


cleanse its ranks. .off the imtroduction of anti-labor 
Rubin, himself a member of Lo- legislation. It may well be asked 


cal 6, largest of the council's af- whether the consequences will not’ 
‘filiates, was setting forth his views: 


| be the opposite. Far from being re- 


served that the convention will'nounced it will. investigate more 
meet just as the AFL-CIO execu- ynions. 


tive council’s recent policy of, «,, . : 
racketeering is “being put to a' It is to be hoped that our in- 


tect.” ‘ternational will become a factor in 


| Rubin wrote that while at the ‘tying to prevent the extremists’ 


moment it is the Teamsters’ union! from dominating the situation, for 
that is target of Senate investiga- it is in the interest of our membe:- 


the question whether the policy; ranks.” 
adopted by the executive council,’ 


the investigators, will result in sep-| CIO Executive Council’s decisions, 
aration of the Teamsters from the! Rubin warned, “We should not 
AFL-CIO.” 


' 


Calling for an “open discussion”, 
requiring unions to cooperate with of the issues raised by the AFL- 


| permit ourselves to be swept away 
“Were this to. happen,” Rubin Dy the acts of one corrupt individ- 


The main resolution adopted|to joining with all forces in the 
thus carries an extraordinary signif- heroic struggle of the Negro people 
It is not a document for for freedom—a struggle filled with 


a quick solution of certain current |the greatest promise for the prog- 


questions. Rather it is a docu- ress of our country. 


ment setting in many respects a Many questions of theory and 
new course for the whole period, practice need further discussion, 


ahead. We urge our entire Party deeper study and collective solu- 


therefore to study and master it. tion. The convention has estab- 
The resolution provides a sound lished the framework for the wid- 


‘estimate of the international situ-|est participation by all members 


ation, of the road ahead and of in the challenging theoretical and 
the nature of past errors. It re- practical work before us. The 


affims that the American working product of our best collective 
class needs a party of Socialism. thought will find its full expres- 
It needs our Communist Party—a sion in the formulation of a Party 
party that bases itself on the ex-| Program which will further de- 
periences of the working. class fine theoretical concepts and give 
movement, on its science of Marx-'a more definitive view of the Amer- 
ism-Leninism. ~ lican road to Socialism. : 

The Resolution requires that we The historic importance of the 
break with our former dogmatic Convention is shown by the un- 
approach to theory. Likewise it precedented interest in it displayed 
opens a new page in our relations’ (Continued on Page 7) 
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WHITE VICTIM OF RACISTS 
FINED FOR DRIVING AWAY 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., March 7!. The racist attack followed Weav- 
—Lamar Weaver, white 29-year- er’s visit to a railway terminal as a 
old worker who was attacked by a;witness while the Rev. F. L. Shut- 
white racist mob yesterday for his'tlesworth, Negro integration leader 
anti-segregation stand, said today in Birmingham, and his wife used 
he would move his family out of a “white” waiting room. 


munist parties, including the Chi-' went on, “it would be a matter of! ual or a group of individuals using Alabama. 
nese, the Italian and the parties of gravest consequences for all other the labor movement to advance: 
the east European countries. | +unions. The Teamsters are not only their own greedy aims.” He charg-' where I'm goin 
Reports at the plenum indicated numerous but they also occupy the! ed that the real purpose of the con-;to “tell the world” 
that normal state relations have key role im our transport-based gressional racket hearings ‘s to situation in Birmingham. Weaver 
been established with Yugoslavia’ economy. It is obvious what their, “discredit the whcle labor move-|has been given permission. to sub- 
but that there are differences be-' ation represents to workers ment.” He concluded: | 
tween the Communists of Hungary in all industries, and especially to “The job of cleansmg the labor subcom 
and Yugoslavia. One of ‘the differ-:those in the hotel and restaurant movement of racketeering cannot, Rights. | 
ences cited relates to theregional, | be left to agencies. It must He credited his esca 


workers councils which the Hun-! nd fist 
: etm es ho blocked 


garian government banned. This’ 
action was criticized by the Yugo-'/O’Rourke, whose group took com- 
slavs. | mand of the 125,000-member 7 
It was noteworthy that the re--Teamsters Council of New York,’ means seeing to it 
‘that henceforth the Teamsters bership is | 


. 


5 ba 


-. parking lot. 
Weaver was fined $30 in Re- 


marks abeut the Yugoslav <com- : 
:corders Court a short time’ after- 


munists were moderate and friend-' would respect the pickets and co-|da 
a tone and expressed the hope operate with only unions that are 
hat through “comradely wero page to the IBT. : a5 
sion, accepted- by ‘Communists,’ “There are some who wart to 
s will be resolved.” «push ahead even if it means an 


F the un 
inati Reenvertible . site the crowd had 

| y in-'’smashed the windows with 

por.” blocks and slashed the top. 


Weaver said he did not “know 
” but he would try. 
about the racial'the student body of the Alcorn A. 


& M. college 


the, 
cotting classes today in protest. 


ae King. 


7 


guarantees ward for speeding with his Cadillac 
, ving; The 
pa led 


| A Negro history professor's writ- 


ten criticism of integration attempts 
meanwhile touched off. protests by 


for Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi. 


‘mit a written report to the Senate! Students of two other state-sup- 
mi on Constitutional ported Negro colleges in Mississ1p- 
- ‘S ipi were: reported 


preparing. to join 
the 570 students at Alcorn in bo 


against the writings of Prof. Clen- 


King, labeled an “Uncle Tom” 
\by the students, criticized the Na- 
ment of Colored People in a series 
‘Soe ee tem 
(Miss. Fee itis deinen 
King’s resignation, 
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Negro-Jewish 
Relations 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The merit of A. W. Berry's 
column in the Feb. 26 Daily 
Worker is that it was a serious 
attempt to deal with a very real 
problem of relations between 
the Jewish and Negro peoples 
in America, as a consequence 
of the Israeli-Arab conflict. Cer- 
tainly that is an immediate and 
practical concern of our Party 
as it plunges into mass activities, 
particularly in New York where 
we have the largest urban popu- 
lation of both Negro. and Jew- 
ish Americans in the country. 

Essentially, Berry argues for 
more flexibility in tactics. When 
one thinks of our past mistakes 
in this regard; and considers 
too the new times and the high 
level of. cooperation between 
Negro and Jewish communities 
around the struggle for Negro 
rights, one can only say “Amen!” 


Berry sums up the attitude 
of the Negroes toward the 
Arab-Israeli conflict in this way: 
that it is one of “frustration’; 
“that the Negroes are for the 
advance of both sides in the 
conflict”; or that the Negroes 
“want. a fundamental solution 
of the Arab-Israeli,” which, in 
a sense, I certainly think they 
clo. 


And here, in my judgment, 
comes the demerit of the col- 
umn. First, I do not think Ber- 
rv’s limited observations are suf- 
ficiently representative of the 
Negro people. Secondly, the col- 
umn Jeaves the impression of a 
neutralist position on the Israeli- 
Arab conflict. Instead of the 
usual plague-on-both —vour- 
houses, it implies a sort of bou- 
cuet-on-both-vour-houses. In 
either case, it's a straddle. 

Thirdly, the column invites 
passivity, as ,if the conflict will 
work itself out somehow, lest 
an active stand strain relations 
between Negro and _ Jewish 
Americans on the home front. 
American Negroes will want to 
do. much more than “hope for 
a peaceful solution” of a con- 
flict in which world peace is in- 
volved, and in which imperial- 
ism—the ideological source of 
racism and white supremacy— 
is to be strengthened or weak- 
ened, 

The March 2, issue of the 
Amsterdam News, declared ed- 
itorially that there was “no other 
choice” than that “the UN Char- 
ter should be enforced against 
IsraeJ. . .” The Los Angeles Her- 
ald-Dispatch, to name one other 
Negro weekly, has taken a sim- 
ilarly strong stand. A like svm- 
pathy could be inferred, I be- 
lieve, from the strong condem- 
nation by the Negro press of 
Mavor Wagner's insulting snub 
to Ibn Saud. 

Moreover, if one looks be- 
neath the surface of Negro 
nowspaperdom, one finds a 
strong pro-Egyptian sentiment 
among the Negro masses, ex- 
pressed in part, for example, ir. 


Alabama 


YOUR PIECE | 


ly of “our own.” 
Although I don’t think com- 
plete unanimity will be found 


among any people, I venture to 
say that Negroes are anything 
but neutral in this matter. I be- 
lieve that they are mostly pro- 
Egyptian and that they're right; 
and that they're pro-Egyptian in 
the sense that they're anti-colo- 
nial, not anti-Semitic. 

It is the tasks of Commu- 
nists, it seems to me, to assist 
in actively involving the masses 
of American workers and peo- 
ples generally—Jew and Gen- 
tile, Negro and white—in fight- 
ing for a people’s anti-colonial 
policy in this situation, and to 
press this policy upon imperial- 
ism, in the first place “our own” 
—to the end that the Arabs 
might be freed of — colonial 
bondage, and that the Israeli 
people might be saved the men- 
ace of having their government 
act as a tool for “our” or any other 
imperialism. This must be done 
with due regard for the com- 
plexities of any given situation 
and with respect for sentiments 
and relations of peoples in our 
own country. 


It is a misconception to as- 
sume that a people's government 
of this sort will necessarily rock 
the boat of Negro-Jewish col- 
laboration. Such collaboration 
did not fall out of thin. air, to 
be vapbrized at the first. little 
breeze of controversv. It arose 
from many factors, the essence 
of which was exchange of ideas 
and struggle. Negro and Jew- 
ish workers standing together 
on the picket lines and in the 
polling booths, have had _ pro- 
found effects upon all strata of 
their respective peoples, not to 
mention their common cause 
against reaction, jimcrow and 
anti-Semitism. 

IT am convinced that mutual 
exchanges and discussions be- 
tween Negro and Jewish work- 
ers and communities on colonial- 
ism and on the specific issues 
of the Near East, carried on in 
the spirit of equality and friend- 
liness, will further cement rela- 
tions between Negro and Jew- 
ish Americans al] over the coun- 
try. 

—Benjamin J. Davis. 

P.S. The Daily Worker did a 
good job on Ghana and Dr. Du 


Bois. 
© co . 


Conditions of 
A Job Presser 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
1 want to express my thanks 


about my- union local 23, Print- 
ing. The letter went to a few 
other N.Y. papers, one of which 
prints “all the news that’s fit to 
print,” and one was a liberal 
paper, but they didn’t print it. 
Only the Daily Worker. is the 
newspaper of the workingmen 
and the broad masses of Ameri- 
cans. Every worker should read 
the Worker, Daily and Sunday. 


Permit me ‘to say a little more 
about * my~ conditions in my 
union. It is not only the $66 a 
week take-home more or less for 
a job feeder or assistant, but con- 
ditions in general. There is no 
real shop chairman, and ‘the 
speedup is terrific, especially in 
the financial shops, where it is 
on the brink of slavery. 


A job press feeder or assistant 


is supposed to feed the press 
after the pressman has made the 
job ready to be printed, but in 
many shops the feeder also has 
the pressman’s work without a 
cent extra in pay. No union 
agent ever comes to the job to 
check up on conditions. I work- 
ed in shops for many years and 
never saw a union agent. 

The boss and the foreman, 
they are the union, while the 
workers have nothing to say, but 
if you don't pay the $8 a month 
dues, you. get prompt notice. 
The union is also heard from 
only at election time. 

When I tried to see my presi- 
dent he was out, and so were the 
other officers, and if you persist 
you are labeled a “red” and you 
are out! 

The pressman looks upon the 
feeder as a slave, and refuses to 
help him when, after work, the 
presses: must be washed so that 


the ink on the rollers should not 
dry up. The job pressman’s pay 
is $80 take-home, but this should 
not make him act like a “king” 
over the lower-paid feeder. But 
where there is no real union, no 
brotherhood, there 


ers from this are the bosses, who 
like to see the workers divided: 


A government investigation, as 
I wrote in my last letter, would 
wake up my union brothers to 
build a strong, progressive and 
democratic organization. 

I appeal to my brothers in Lo- 
cal 23 and in the pressman’s Lo- 
OL to write to the Daily Worker 
about my letters and about con- 
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for printing my letter of March 1 __ ditions in general.—BILL 


CHARGE AID TO RACISTS BY 
VISITING S. AFRICA CLERIC 


is no .har-_ 
mony or respect. The only gain- 


A white South African minister |leges in the South, was backed fi- 


‘studying here at Union Theologi- | 
‘cal Seminary has been praised by 
White Citizens Council 


Dr. 


nancially by the Phelps Stokes 
Fund. 
Ralph Hyslop, director of 


By EMANUEL BLUM 
INDIANAPOLIS 
THERE IS TALK of a Fed- 


eral Right to Work Law to be: 


recommended by the McClellan 
Committee as a result of the 
disclosures about the Teamsters’ 
Union officials. The employers 
are in high hopes of putting 


Right to Work laws across in. 


other industrial states. 

That’s why it’s important for 
labor everywhere to study the 
Indiana experiences. 


The first thing to be noted 
is that the rank and file workers 
everywhere, AFL and CIO, 
wanted to fight to defend their 


unions. The old cry of union | 
that the membership 


officials 
cannot be mobilized was dis- 
roved at every stage of this 


ght. The workers responded to : 


every appeal from their leaders, 


and, if they didn’t do enough, 


it was only because not enough 
was asked of them. 


When they were asked to send 
postcards 
the desks at the State House 
were piled high. When they 
were urged to go to the hear- 
ings on the bill, they packed the 
chambers. Wherever you went 
in the state, workers were talk- 
ing about the bill, weeks before 


its passage. And when, finally, 


they were asked by the State 


Federation of Labor to demon-.- 


strate for its veto, they turned 
out at the State House in the 
biggest demonstration — since 
10,000 farmers packed it to save 
their farms in 19981. 


THE SECOND LESSON is 
that the Republican Party was 
the main instrument by which 
the Chamber of Commerce and 
the corporations did this hatchet 
job on the unions. Of the 27 
Senate votes FOR the bill, 24 
were Republicans. 

It was the GOP Governor, 


Harold Handley, who refused to 
veto the bill. 


And this is just where the 
State Federation made its fatal 
error. Impressed by the fact that 
the Republicans dominated the 
House and Senate and the Cong- 
ress, year after years, the AFL 
leaders supported Handley in 
the last election on the promise 
that he would help them defeat 
the bill. : 


Carl Mullen, president of the 
State Federation, recognized 
this when he went into the 
Governor's office with his labor 
delegation during the demon- 
stration. He refused the ex- 
tended hand of the Governor’s 
public relations secretary, mut- 
tering, — angrily, “you double 
crosser. 

Mullen went from the Govy- 
ernors office to the 7,500 work- 
ers waiting on the State House 
ffoor to hear what the Governor 


to their legislatars, - 


“* unions, 
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of what they considered _was 


best for business. They argued 
that passage of the bill would 


‘force the union leaders to ‘go 


into negotiations “with both 
fists swinging because they will 
have. to. satisfy more. people;” 
once the union shop was ruled 
out by law. They also argued 
the bill would result in more— 
struggle between labor .and capi- 
tal. and a loss in production. 
They. also gave the rebaiting 
argument that only the Soviet 
Constitution guaranteed the 
Right to Work and that the 
GOP lifted this idea from Stalin 
and Molotov. 

Actually, only one Democrat, 


‘in the Senate debate, put the 


matter in terms that won a 


.response from the labor people — 


in the galleries. That was Mar- 
shall Kizer of Plymouth. He ex- 
the fact that while the 
epublicans talked .of the right 


3 ~ work, they had always fought 


as “socialism” all New Deal ef- 


forts during the depression to 
' guarantee the opportunit 
. work for the starving ‘an 


to 
the 
unemployed. He stated flatly 


that this bill would deny labor 
‘freedom to organize against “or- 
-. ganized capital.”- 


He wanted to know why, if 
GOP was so concerned about the 
welfare of labor, they made no 
efforts to get the minimum wage 
law out of Committee? And if 
they were so concerned about 
people’s right to work, why did 
they defeat the amendment to 
deny no one the right to work 
because of race, creed or color? 

This fight showed that, while 
labor needs Democratic votes, 
needs some real spokesmen who 
can voice the real class inter- 
ests and outlook of the workers, 
on the House and Senate floor. 

A FOURTH LESSON is that 
labor has to mobilize its full ~ 
strength. It must carry through 
the promise of the AFL-CIO 
merger. | = 

Lack of unity here was a big 
factor in the defeat. The AFL 
and CIO were still two separate 
organizations in this battle.  — 

Fhe veto demonstration was 

called by the AFL State Federa- 
tion. It was not supported by: 
the CIO, by the auto or steel 
whose. support could 
have guaranteed, easily, another 
15,000 workers at least. 
. Orval J. Kincaid, sub-district 
director of District 31 of the 
USWA, told the press, “We do 
not believe demonsirations will 
accomplish anything and might 
do the labor movement a lot of 
harm.” 

District leaders of the UAW 
are said to have circulated a 
letter referring to the pro d 
demonstration as “mob rule.” © 


One of the differences be- 


> 


had told the delegation. Then, 
he added by way of apology, 
It “wasn't my fault.” At this, ‘he 
was booed himself no less than 
the Governor, for the workers - 
did not agree that the officials 
who urged them to vote for 
Handley and the GOP bore no 
responsibility. 


tween AFL and CIO arose over . 
the support of Handley during 
the election. 


leader for aiding the racist cause, 


lem influence and organization |2¢cording to a story appearing in 
im Negro communities, but by | . ne er 


no means confined to such or- |!¢™, weekly newspaper. 
ganization. The article revealed that the 
Support for’ the Egvptian Amsterdam News has turned over 
struggle is quite natural among "© J™migration authorities a let- 
the Negro people, who~ are ter to the Rev. Gerhard J. Swart, 
chiabidhetaten opposed to colo- the visiting minister, from Sam M. 


nialism, and who recognize an Engelhardt, Jr., head of the Citi- 
identity with the Egyptians on |Z€S Council of Alabama. While 


this score, as well as on the |Visiting Montgomery, Ala., on a } ‘ ” 
, a Ss 6 sine "tien ‘ed to be “upset” over the outcome | : ; 
score of racism and white su- |recent “field trip,” the Rev. Swart | ¢ his southern visit and his al-: steel area in 28 years, told the 


advanced religious studies at Union 
Theological Seminary, said that! 
Dr. Swart had been a “construc- 
tive critic’ on moral and ethical 
grounds of South Africa’s racial 
policies, the Amsterdam News| 
story revealed. But it. quoted 
eminary officials as saying that Dr. 
Swarts opposition to racial poli- 
cies was “not political.” r ay be = nee pee wit 
os | | mond, first Republican or 

The accused minister was report. | to: cnunt. faten Laie Caen 


the increasing growth of Mos- 


" 

A FIFTH LESSON refers to - 
political struggie. 

The hundreds of thousands 
of CIO workers in the auto, 
steel and electrical shops, 
wanted very much to get into 
this fight. It is not their ‘fault, 
but that of their leaders, that’ 


_premacy which are the hall- |attended a White Citizens Council 
marks of imperialism, especial- 


Daily Worker 


Published deity exeept Saturday #ed Sunde 


According to 


meeting and stated in a aewspaper 
interview that in Sout 
races 


‘Africa the 


uuld always be S@zregated. ' 
The Spar interview ran in ‘three 


parts.in the Alabama Journal, the. 
evening edition of the Montgomery - 
Advertiser. 


> 


| 


| 


the Amsterdam 
‘|News story, immigration officials 


he 


————— 


leged vocal support to racism as} 
witnessed it on his field .trip. | 


| 


press, referring to his Party's 
rolefn the Right to Work Law's 
passage, “They have ruined Re- 
publican chances in Lake Coun- 
ty for another 28 years.” 

: . 


‘The ‘third point is that labor 


“cannot rely.on the Democrats 

to do its fighting for them. At 
-best, it can rely on: the:--Demo- — LW, hours pay. _ 
. for 30 hours work,” and militant - 


they didn’t fully participate. 
The. bosses are not playing for 
peanuts now. The economy. is 


sagging a bit. The Ser squeeze 


is on for many of them, in a 
tighter market. They- don't want —— 
to pay the wage bill in-coming - 
negotiations. ‘y are worried . 
about “GAW,” “40 hours pay 


| - crats to vote: for 
ican Ts | , yes for questioning. © — } | 
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THE HELLER standard four- 
person family “health and de-. 
_ cency” budget stood at $108 a 


IN EASTLAND’S F OOTPRINTS 


“WHEN Senator Eastland’s committee ‘investigated’ 
the New York press a while back, with special attention 
to the New i, Times, it was fairly apparent that his 
search for alleged subversives was merely a cloak for an 
attempt to bully the Times Back into line. A good old | 
witchhunt, it was clearly felt, was the best way to remind 
. the Times that its opposition to racism and McCarthyism’ s 
worst features was not politically profitable. : 

‘The Times, belatedly, and with the added support. of 
only a few other newspapers (the Daily Worker definitely 
included) condemned the Eastland probe as intolerable 
Congressional interference with the rights of a free press. 


We recall. the Eastland Committee now because its 
Congressional sister-in-smear, the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, is to open its own witchhunt into the 
press here on Tuesday. According to some reports, as many 
as°25. persons, mostly .connected with leftwing publica- 
tions, including John Gates, of the Daily Worker, have 
been subpenaed for closed hearings. 

This time it is not: the powerful Times but small and 
harassed leftwing publications which are to be bullied 
and hectored. But surely. the principle remains the same. 
And it is all too clear that Eastland would never have dared - 
to try intimidating the Times had not a score of Smith 
Act prosecutions and other. pressures against leftwing pub- 
lieations and their editors paved the way. 

‘We trust that all New Yorkers who hold the cherish- 
ed right of freedom of the press will inform the House Un- 
American Activities Committee that they will tolerate no 
tampering with that right. The time to do that is now, be- 
fore the committee whips up some scare headlines to jus- 
tify proposals for legislation that would restrict the right 
of Americans to publish and to read. 


MOB LAW 


ONCE MORE a local government in a Deep South 
state has joined with the mob to emphasize it disapproval 
of the Constitution as interpreted by the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Lamar Weaver, a.white steel worker of Birming- 
ham, Ala., knows.now—if President Eisenhower and Vice- 
President Nixon do not—that it is dangerous to live by the 
law in ‘his home town. Weaver thought he was exercis- 
ing his right as an American citizen to sit unsegregated 
with the Rev. Frank L. Shuttlesworth in the Birmingham 
railroad station waiting room. A federal judge had ruled 


that there was no law against integrating a in wait- |§ 


ing rooms. 

But the Birmingham mob ruled otherwise, sia nie 
to enforce its ruling with stones anid fists. Indeed, for break- 
ing the law as interpreted by the white supremacy mob, 
Weaver almost lost his life. And when he succeeded in 
saving his life by speeding in his car away from the reach 
of the mob, he fell into the clutches of Birmingham law 
enforcement officers. 


A Birmingham court just about applauded 
fining Weaver $25 and costs on the technical 
reckless driving. 

Weaver, the steel worker, and the Rev. Shuttlesworth, 
the Negro minister, have demonstrated their respect for 
the law of the land by risking their lives to see that it is up- 
held. Their actions put te shame the shilly-shallying of 
Congressmen who even now are willing to wink at mob 
law by refusing legislate support to the U. S. Supreine 
Court's desegregation decisions. Just two days ago Rep. 
Emanuel Celler (D-NY), chairman.of the House Judiciary 


g mob by 
charge of 


Committee, postponed action on civil rights bills at the re - 


quest of the Louisiana Dixiecrat, Rep. Edwin E. Willis. 
And in the Senate, James:O. Eastland, the Mississippi rac- 
ist, who can only be separated from the Birmingham mob- 
sters by a very thin line, is granted undisputed powers to 
decide corte bills the Senate will consider. 

Neither President Eisenhower nor Vice-President 
Nixon have yet lent their moral support to men in the South 
like Weaver and the Rev. Shuttlesworth. Maybe, if Weav- 
ers fellow workers in the steel and other unions through- 
out the country properly back up his action, the executive 
and legislative branches of the federal government will 
be — into positive moves for law and order. 


In the Worker This Weekend 


“Danger: Union-Busters on the Warpath,” by George Morris ~ 
“Humphrey: Washington’s Biggest Tax Dodger,” by Art Shields 
“Only 5. Teams with Flag Hopes,” by Lester Rodney - 
“Negro Women in Southern Industry” . 
“Though No Longer a Communist, - Howard F ast Affirms Belief 
‘in So¢ialism”, an interview by A. B. Magil | 
“Change the World,” by. Michael Gold - 


Packinghouse, Workers“ out of the unt by 
. Carl Hick a 2 oh i tke’, iat he ; 


before 


“$5,600 in 1956, 


| conference 
_ said the Administration is trying 


_ China’ 


week, according~«to the latest 
figures. This budget, computed 
annually by the Heller Commit- 
tee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is -based on pricing the 
average actual expenditures of a 
family, including a boy of 13 
and a girl of eight, in the San 
Francisco area. That budget has 
been widely accepted by unions 
as a measure in wage negotia- 
tions. -It is preferred to the gov- 
ernment’s “minimum” . budget 
based on pricing of requirements 
in some tifty cities. The latter 
budget, brought in line with lat- 
est prices, is some $4,500 a year— 
more than $1,000 below the 
$5,593 annually the Heller 
budget requires. For a home- 
owner the Heller budget re- 
quires $5,850. 

Nevertheless, even the govern- 
ment’s “minimum” — budget | is. 
above by at least $6 weekly, the 
average wage earnings in manu- 
facturing. It is clear that the 
worker whe alone earns enough 
to sustain a family at a “health 
and décency” standard, is a de- 
clining minority. 

@ 


THE ECONOMIC Report of 
the President submitted to Con- 
gress at the opening of the ses- 


sion, contains a series of tables , 


on family incomes in the U.S. It 
shows that. the average income 
of the 52 million U.S. families, 
tax deductions, was 
which is just 
about what the Heller budget 


calls for, but that average covers 


all families, including the multi- 
millionaires and with income 
above the Heller budget. 

There were more than 29 mil- 
lion families, almost 56 percent 


‘of the total that had incomes 


below $5,000 in 1956. More 
than 41 percent of the total had 
incomes below $4,000. And think 
of the 14. 5 million families, al- 


World of 


Labor 


by George Morris 


The Heller $108 Weekly 
Budget And the Facts 


most 28 percent of the total, who 
had incomes below $3,000; and 
8.3 million families with incomes 
under $2,000. 


The Heller budget is often re- 
jected by employers as too “tib- 
eral,” A breakdown of its items, 
however, puts a different picture 
on it. Spending habits of families 


may vary widely and may differ 


much from those in the San 
Francisco area. But however one 


_may~ shift the items inside . the 


budget, the overall zmount can- 
not be altered very much. To 
me it seems that the budget is 
considerably unbalanced inside 


if we take into account condi- 
tions in many eastern cities. But 


J am not familiar with the latest 


conditions in San Francisco. 
e 


THE ALLOWANCE of $58 
for rent-in 1956 is certainly not 
Jiberal by New York or Detroit 
standards. The Heller Committee 
has not yet released its other 
items in the budget, but bearing 
in mind that its overall budget 
for 1956 was two percent above 
1955, for the latter year the food 
cost was placed at $1,595. That 
also includes expenditures for 
food at work and away from 
home. Transportation, including 
car maintenance and occasional 
public transit (children, shop- 
ping, etc.) is placed at $520 an- 
nually. That is not at all liberal 
for a New Yorker who spends 
about $140 for just insurance. 


The family’s baie: for clothing, 
shoes and all needed textiles is 
placed at $457. This presumably 
includes the upkeep of clothes. 
The medical ‘bill is estimated at 
$404. This includes drugs, dental 
care, glasses, etc. This certainly 
doesn’ t take prolonged or serious 
illness. But it is also apparent 
that most families are obliged to 
chisel into what Heller says goes 
for clothing, medical and trans- 
portation because only $195. is 
allowed for recreation for the 
year, including a week's vaaction 
in a cottage. This doesn’t allow 


much for movies or theatres or 


summer outings. _ 
. 


THE HELLER Committee 
has apparently sampled as “aver- 
age’ people who are content to 
spend only $32 for reading for 
the entire year—just a newspaper 
and perhaps an occasional comic 
magazine; it would seem. And 
$98 for personal care? For bar- 


bers, beauty parlors and such, 
for four people, who are they 


kidding? 


Nor is $204 for house opera- 
tion—utilities, laundry, cleaning 
requirements, etc—too much. 


But according to the: report 
of the President, about 60 per- 
cent of ‘the families in the coun- 
try cannot afford the Heller 
Budget. And this in 1957 when 
we are boasting of boom condi- 
tions of unprecedented level. 
What could expected when 
there is less than a boom? 
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TODAY ABROAD 


; j by Joseph Clark 


The Me 


mory of 


John Foster Dulles 


DULLES may not have a 


| flexible foreign policy but he has 


At his press- 
day he 


a flexible memory. 
the other 


to find a way to allow American 
correspondents to go to China. 
And he explained the “obstacle.” 
The difficulty, according to 
Dulles, is that if we allow re- 
porters to cover the news of 
China, countries closer to China 
may want to expand cultural 
relations with China! In what 
textbook of logic or in what prin- 
ciples of international law, or 
in what department of common 
sense youll find such an argu- 
ment we are hard put to say. 
But what intrigued us about 
the Dulles alibis at-his press con- 
ference was not the flaming bril- 
liance of his exposition but how 
it contrasted with his previous 
explanation as to why the State 
Department lower an iron 


curtain of American newsmen. 
: * | 


PREVIOUSLY DULLES said 
American reporters were barred 
from going .to China because 
wanted. to release ten 
Americans being held in China 
in return for allowing Ameri- 
can reporters into China. 
his press conference early this 
week, Dulles forgot that alto- 
gether. 


it- will be recalled that. when 
Dulles first put ‘forward “that 


eailier argument, James Reston, 


_ Washington Bureau chief of the 


N.Y. Times, seid, the Chine 
offer, as described by 


bargain, “Tt. wee 7 


OLB 


st) 


- 
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At 


former victit 
_» to set an. examp 


bearing false witness. The sim- 
ple fact, it turns out, is that 
China is ready to allow Ameti- 
can reporters to come without 
any conditions, or bargain. 
And the only reason American 
reporters are not tree to go is 
that the State Department 
doesn't allow them the freedom 
to travel and to cover the 
news. 
* 

AS TO THE NEW excuse 
oflered by Dulles—that coun- 
tries closer to China will want 
to establish better relations with 
China if we allow reporters to 
go there—we can only point to 
the majority of Asian neighbors 
of China who have already es- 
tablished close economic, politi- 
cal and cultural relations. India, 
Burma, Afghanistan, Indonesia, 
Ceylon and Pakistan have not 
only recognized China but they 
have established normal, friend- 
ly, civilized. contact with China. 

Dulles is- standing facts on 
their head. It’s not that Amer- 
icans must refrain from setting 
a bad example for the neighbors 
of China but that we must learn 


if we learn from the Asian na-. 
tions about how to act toward 
China and not the other way 
around. 

. 

WHAT CAN BE more despic- 
able than: the- prosecutions being 
planned against American au- 
thors who lived in China and 
came back to write and tell the 
truth as they saw it? We refer 


to the persecution of Julian 


Schuman and: the Powells be- 
cause they once edited and wrote 
the China Monthly Review and 
have since returned. 

Julian Schuman’s beok, “As- 
signment China,” is a vivid ac- 
count of what happened in the 
great revolution which has 


brought one-fourth of ae 


from feudalism onto a path lea 

ing toward socialism. We can 
understand the sensitiviiy of 
the Federal authorities about al- 


lowing @ man like ‘Schuman to ~ 
tte his eye-witness experiences, * 

ae 
haps the most telling materialjin ; 


uring six years in China: 


Schuman’s book is the contrast 
he offers between much of the 


nonsense published about China 


from. the good example set ay 


the other Asian nations whic 


live in peace and harmony with 


China. Even, Japan, which has 


such a a terrible record of aggres- 
gainst China, is demand- 


.felations with its 


4 t 
Be : 
® 


but is han- 


fharth is trying | 


in many American 
and what was actually happen- 
ing in China. 


A priceless example is the 
Time magazine item of March 
94, 1952 about a Mr. Chang 


Kuo-liang who had been driven 


to. kill himself and his wife and 
‘his five children and’ seven pores 


t to build wp-trade- - 


peréd from doing what ‘it. must . ped 
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by david platt 
“Watch on the Rhine” on TV 


144 Years Olid and Still Great 


FOURTEEN YEARS AGO when I reviewed the War- 
ner Bros. movie “Watch on the Rhine” I called it “a great 
and stirring motion picture, great in the fullest sense of 
the word.” After staying up until 1:30 am yesterday morn- 
ing to see it again on the Late Show on CBS TV I am 


more than ever convinced 
of this. 
The years have been kin 
to the Lillian Hellman- 
Dashiell. Hammett movie 
about the fascist menace . 
It holds up because of 
the maturity and truthful- 
ness of its ideas and its ar- 
tistic and moving perform- 
ances and direction. 
The film shakes you up 
profoundly and Paul Lukas 
is magnificent in the central 
role of Kurt Mueller, a lead- 
er of the European ant- 
fascist underground. He 
and his wife (Bette Davis) 
and their three young chil - 
dren are visiting with. Bette’s relatives in Washington, 
D. C. 
“Watch on the Rhine” is the story of the impact_of 
Kurt’s presence and his ideas on this liberal American fam- 
ily. There’s a scene where he’s asked what his trade is 
and he replies that he “is an anti-fascist fighter.” 
“But we are all anti-fascists,” Bette’s mother declares. 
“Yes,” replies Kurt’s wife, “but Kurt works at it.” 
He has broken bones in his hands and scars on his 
face to show for it. 
The film says “the only men on earth worth their 
time on earth are the men who will fight for other men.” 


And so Kurt is portrayed as a selfless, humanistic and | 


courageous man of unshakeable convictions and integrity. 
He is a man who loves children and is fighting to make a 
decent world for them. 

It all began, he said, when he saw twenty-seven men 
murdered in Munich by the Nazis. “I could no longer 
look on and do nothing. Like Luther I felt I had to take 
a stand.” | 

Kurt joined the German anti-fascist brigade which 
fought with the Republicans in Spain against Franco and 
he tells about it in the powerful scene which finds Kurt at 
the piano fingering the keys and breaking into a song 
which runs something like “We come home; we come 
home; some of us are gone and some of us are lost; but we 
are friends; our blood is on the earth together; some day, 
some day, we shall meet again; farewell.” poe 

He goes on to say that-at a quarter to six in the morn- 
ing of November 7, 1936, 18 years later, “five hundred of us 
Germans were walking through the streets of Madrid on 
our way to fight the fascists along the Manzanares river. 

“We felt good that morning. You know, how it is to 
feel good when you need to feel good. So we had need of 
new words to say that to ourselves. I translate, of course, 
with awkwardness, you understand?” 

Then Kurt sings this beautiful anti-fascist song with 
deep feeling: 

“And so we have met again; the blood did not have 


time to dry; and we lived to stand and fight again; this time | 


we fight for liberty; we will keep their hands away; those 
who sell the blood of other men; this time they keep their 
hands away; for us to stand; for us to fight; thistime, no 
_ farewell, no farewell.” The song ends. 

Kurt adds: “Well, we did not win! It would have been 
a different world if we had.” od 


THE ENTIRE scene at the piano was very moving 
but there were others that stood out too: the homecoming 
of the Muellers, the poker-playing session at the German 
Embassy in Washington, Kurt’s last moments with his chil- 
dren and his wife before leaving the country, possibly never 
to see them again, the death of the Nazi, the growing up of 
the Farrellys whose household has been “shaken out of the 
magnolias” by the presence of fascism right under their 
very noses. 


FOURTEEN years ago I wrote in the Daily Worker 
that 1943 was Hollywood's greatest year. I still believe 
that to be true. In that year the mavies gave us not only 
Watch on the Rhine and Action in the North Atlantic, but 
Destination Tokyo, Mission to Moscow; Sahara, Hangmen 
Alse Die, Battle of Russia, Oxbow Incident, Keeper of the 
Flame, Edge of Darkness, So: Proudly We Hail, Madame 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Today is International Wom- 
en’s Day. For this occasion we 
are reprinting below a dra- 
matic excerpt from Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn’s autobiographical 


book "I Speak My Own Piece,” 
| published by Mainstream in 
| 1955. Miss Flynn, an outstand- 
ing leader of the American Com- 
| munist Party, has devoted all 
| her adult life, more than half 
a century, to the cause of labor 
and socialism. Her present ad- 
dress is the Women’s federal 
prison in Alderson, W. Va. 
where she is serving out a three 
year sentence under the Smith 
Act for advocating and teaching 
the principles of scientific so- 
cialism. 

By , 
ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


date engraved on my memory, the 
occasion of my first public speech 
at the Harlem Socialist Club at 
:250 W. 12th St. 


| It was a small place, holding 
‘not more than 75 people, but like 
‘the Mayflower, legends grew 
around it. 

That little boat would have ri- 
valled the gigantic Queen Mary 
if she had carried all the ancestors 
now claimed as passengers. And 
‘my little hall would have been of 
| Carnegie all proportions to accom- 
‘modate all who have teld me “I 
‘heard your first speech!” I do not 
recall some of those present, which 
included Edward F. Cassidy and 
‘his wife Alice. He was. an official 
‘for many years of Typographical 
‘Union No. 6 and a Socialist candi- 
date for Mayor. There-was a fussy 
old man, E. S. Egerton, who had 
‘charge of a Fall River Day Line 


‘pier in the daytime and these lec-) 


‘tures at night. 

There was also a young Chinese 
‘Socialist, who later returned to 
‘China, and a young Negro Social- 
‘ist, the first I had met, Frank 
‘Crosswaithe. There was a thin 


‘elderly man named Frost, who, 


'wrote plays about workers’ lives, 
‘in which we all took part. There 
‘was. a young trade unionist, Al 
Abrams, who was in the Central 


Laber body of the AFL. A singer! 


with a olvely voice—Mrs. Van 
|Name, gave cultural content to 
her meetings. 


Fred Harwood, later well known 


‘as a Communist, was there, as was 
Tom Lewis, who in‘later years was 
‘the first Communist Party district 
organizer in California. He was. a 
pioneer Socialist soap-box agitator 
“educated on the breakers in the 
coal mines,” he said, “but bring on 
'your eollege professors who want 
ito debate Socialism.” 

| It was an empty challenge. He 
was a devastating opponent, his 
mind overflowed with facts, fast, 
homely illustrations. He made his 
| living seHing pest exterminators by 
iday and “worked free to exter- 
'minate the pest of capitalism by 
night,” he used to say. He was an 


able and resourceful organizer. 
o a o 


I was a Slnder serious girl, not 
yet sixteen, with my black hair 
loose to my waist, tied with a rib- 
bon. I wore a long full skirt down 
to my ankles, as was proper in 
1906, a white shirt waisi: and a red 
tie. I had labored to write my 
speech and had stubbornly resisted 
all attempts of Egerton, my father 
and others to tell me what to say 
or to actually write it for me. Good 


Women's Place —Fifty Years Ago 


Wednesday, Jan. 31, 1906, is a . 


right to be organized, were the 
crying needs of women wage 
earners and unfortunately these 
demands remain with us today. . 

Many union leaders, like Samuel 
Gompers, ident of the AFL, did 
not consider women workers or- 
ganizable or dependable. “They 
only work for pin money!” was the 
usual —— An outside job 
was considered by the woman 
worker herself as a temporary nec- 
essary evil—a stop-ga between her 

father’s home and ane husbands 
home. 

Fathers. and husbands collected 
women's wages, sometimes right at 
the company office. Women did 
not have a legal right to their own 
earnings. e was no consid- 

; eration for the special needs and 
problems of working mothers, 
though they were numerous and 
pressing. Even the clothes of wom- 
en hampered them—the long skirts 
that touched the ground, big 
unwieldly sleeves, the enormous 
hats. You were still “a girl” if. your 
skirt was above your shoe teps. 


The struggle for the rights of 
women to vote was nationwide and 
growing. It had started with the 

- first Equal Rights convention at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848, led 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony, which was ad- 
dressed by Frederick Douglass, the 
great Negro leader. The suffragists 
had been ridiculed, assaulted by 
mobs, refused halls, arrested for at- 
tempting to vote, disowned by their 
families. 

By 1904, groups of w orking 
women, especially Socialist women 
were banding together to jein in 
the demand for the vote, net on 
on 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN 


or bad, I felt it had to be my own.., oe 
|property or taxation issues but 


I began to quake inwardly at jahor issues. 
first, facing an adult audience for; Ty, years later, International 
, the first time. But_they were SYM-; Women’s Day was born: on the 
‘pathetic and I was soon sailing) Fast Side of New York, at the ini- 
along serenely. When I concluded, | tative of these women demonstrat- 
t as “ge hoe tg as | ha ‘ing for suffrage. It spread around 
eard other speakers do. None! the world and is universally cele- 
were forthcomin Pong audience } ated today, while here it is de- 
apparently sensed that I was ner- ) ecated as “a foreign holiday.” 
| vous. How they laughed when sam ae ae 
said resentfully: “Just because I’m| 
young and a girl, is no reason you growing more militant and figures 
shouldn't ask me questions. . . .!")Jie Mande Malone appeared. She 
My first Socialist speech in 1906: organized the Harlem Equal Rights 
dealt with the status of women, Leageu in 1905. She interrupted 
who were then considered inferior, Theodore Roosevelt at a meeting 
oy ayaa as such in every wore 3,000 people to- — where 
of life. ‘he stood on woman suffrage. She 
“Woman’s place” was a subject walked up. and down Broadway, at 
of considerable debate fifty years|the same time we were holding our 
|ago. Women were denied the right! street meetings there, with signs 
‘to vote and deprived of all legal front and* back, like a sandwich 
rights over their children, _ ot “Votes for oscar 
or property. en,” and lost her post as a li- 
| Many schools, leading colleges brarian in consequence. Once she 
and professions were practically was speaking at 125th Street and a 
closed to them. Only a few suc-;heckler asked: “How would you 
‘ceeded in overcoming these barriers like to be a man?” She answered: ~ 
and they were denied appointments “Not much. How would you?” 
and. advancement in their chosen | (Maude peg: died at — — 
| field. | She had been librarian at the Dai 
| The “career girl” was discourag-! Worker office for four and a half 
ed. Women working in industry | Years.) 
were overworked and miserably) Suffragist speakers on _ street- 
underpaid in the jobs open to COrmers were invariably told: Go 
them—and always less than men|home and wash your dishes, -OFr 
|on the same level. They were Tegardless of their age: “Who's 
‘denied opportunities. to enter skill-' taking care of your children?” 
ed trades and had little protection ; Others said: imagine & pregnant 
‘from labor organizations. woman running for office, Or How 
| ° . ° ‘could women serve on juries and 
be locked up with men jurors?” I 
recall an experience at Cuffanti's 
restaurant over forty years ago, 
when I was with Margaret Sanger 


(Centinued on Page 7) 


The Suffrage movement was 


| The unionization of women, even 
in occupations like the needle 
trades, where they predominated, 
had scarcely yet begun. Equal op- 
‘portunities, equal pay, and the 


Today’s Best 

Bets on TV, “ 

Movies. Theatre 
TV 


All Star Movie: Brigham tome. - 
7 ort. 


(13) 7 and 10 
Million Dollar Movie: Rachel and 
the Stranger (9) 7:30 and 10 
Boxing (4) 10 
‘Person to Person (2) 10:30. Stew- 
are Alsop, Mr. and Mrs. Ted 
Lewis 


Nigh t—Mike WaHace (5) 11. 
po Lamont—guest a 
MOVIES 


{Cat for Life, Plaza 


Richard the Third, Fine Arts adr To a Small Planet, Booth 
Immortal Garrison, Cameo {Purple Dust, Cherry Lane 
wee — A — Gold Ca-}f#tidden River, Playhouse 

iliac, Ave. Playhouse —§ jJ.ong Day’s foummey Into Night 
Edge of the City, Loew's State. sie * 
Tat Commandments. Coteion  |coed. King 
Shadows, (revival) Baronet pees Rooftop Shubert 
Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
We Are All Murderers, Art 


La Strada, 52nd St. ‘Transiux 
Around the World in 80 Days, Ri- 


| voli. 


Great Man, Sutton” 


"Feming of the Shrew, Phoenix — 


Today | International Women’s Day 


How American Women 
Served Labor and Nation 


THE FIRST RECORDED 
strike of factory workers in this 
country was that ef women and 
child workers in Paterson, N. J., 
in 1928. 

In 1833-37 women tailors and. 
seamstress, umbrella sewers and 
bookbinders, cordwainers and 
shoebinders, textile and cotton 
mill workers in New England, 
New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more joined together for protec- 


tion “against the inevitable conse- 
quences of reduced and inadequate, 
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C # _,labor liberal, and Negro people's 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


on every hand, .and its impact even 
on the hostile press. The attend- 
ance of the non-Communist ob- 
servers served likewise to demon-) 
strate the public interest in our 
Party as well as its open and demo- 
cratic character. 


The Convention dealt telling 
blews against the efforts to iso- 
late and = — ge the House Un-American -Activities 
‘esc — ciiabivas Tied o = a committee, refused to answer ques- 


We call upon the re-con’ 


tions to bring these decisions into: 
life in concrete programs for the 
development of our mass work and 
the re-building of our Party and 
the Marxist press. | 


(Continued from Page 1) 


State, county and section conven-|. 


McCarran Immigration Act,” and — 
because the- Times stood’ fer “the 
true spirit of American democracy.” 
Eighteen newspaper employes 
were subpoened as witnesses in 
the Eastland investigation. Two of 
them revealed they had been dis- 


{missed by the Times who previous 


November when they had received 
subpoenas and told their superiors 
they intended to plead the Fifth 
amendment. Another resigned at 


ithe Times’ invitation. Only Daily 


News employe was dismissed by 
telegram his office 


‘“ degre . "| tions as to the scope or purpose of 
we are a conspiracy Or UN” the hearings at this time. He said 
American.” We have made an im-|. press release would be issued by 
portant start in the struggle to re-' 146 committee within the next few 
gain our full legality in the life days -and that he would “be de-' 
of our country and in our rela- jijhted” to send one te this news- 
tions to the mass organizations of paper, and asked that the address 
the people. It is not Surprising! was, 
therefore that the Eastland Com-; It was reported unofficially that 
mittee has been trying to offset and jp-¢ hearings would be open. 


; 


Another witness was dismissed 
by The Daily Worker. 


: 


House Votes 
Ike Doctrine 


wages.” 


Throughout the middle 1800's 


women and children workers par- 
ticipated actively in the struggles 


for the ten hour, and later the 


eight hour work day. 
On July 19, 1848, the first Wo- 


. men’s Rights convention in world 
history opened. at Seneca Falls, 
New York and. gave the world a 
declaration of principles which 
has been a beacon to women in 
the struggie for equal rights ever 
since. Only ene man played a 
prominent part at that convention 
and helped shape its policies and 
resolutions — Frederick Douglass. 
In speeches and articles this great 
American Negro leader always 
linked the issue ef women’s rights 
with his own activity for the aboli- 


tion ef slavery and for equal rights, 
for the Negro people. Mr. Dougless' 


told the International Council of 
Women in 1888:". . . .. When I 
ran away frem slavery, it was for 
myself; when I advocated emanci- 
pation, it was for my people; but 
when I stool up for the rights of 
women, I feund a little nobility 
in the act (that) I was sufficiently 
enlightened at an early day, when 
only a few years from slavery, to 
support your resolution for wom- 


‘lynch mob attacks, 


’ 


the ancestors and sisters of the 


' 


itional Socialist Congress in Cop- 


counteract the impression the Con-| The Y. S. Marshal said that he! 
vention has made on ordinary im- had a man out yesterday serving ad-' WASHINGTON, March 7.—The 
partial Americans. _ | ditional subpoenas, that “some four, House today voted final Congres- 
The Convention and its decisions’ or five’ remained unserved, and | sional approval of President FEjisen- 
mark the end of a period of un- that “of course as usual there are hower's Middle East resolution. 


was Deborah Gannet, a Negro certainty and disorientation. They some we haven’t found.” | The Honse adopted, amid pro- 
‘woman. }can usher in a new period of The House committee's schedul- | tests of gag rule, the exact version 
| The great Negro and white building and growth. ed attack on the press recalled the: of the resolution approved Tues- 
herines of the Civil War period’ _ The Convention rendering a de- Eastland investigation of more day. by the Senate. 

‘who helped to operate the Under- CS?#08 by the highest body of our than a year ago. On Jan. 5, 1956) Five weeks ago, it had approved 
ground Railroad, whe physically Party on the main controverial The New York Times editorialized'. “measure carrying out Eisen- 


fended aboliti ting from question before us has laid a new that it seemed an “obvious conclu-. , ae é 
wach’ nob attacks, sche” wrote basis for unity in our organization.|sion that the Times has been singl-/hv'a,5 .rneinat Tequest for spe, 
leaffets and made speeches against It should mark the end of all} ed out for this attack precisely he-| forces. if necessary in the Middle 
the Fugitive Slave Act .and advo-| Sroupmngs and factions and should cause of the viger of its opposition f+ 


; . enable all Communists to rally,to many of the things for which | 
cating, the cause of Negro liberao-. und the decisions we have Mr. Eastland, hie collesgue- Mir.| The Seats clianged oe: wording 


tion amongst the Nothern liberals 27° ; i oe prepared 
hed freely and collectively. We Jenner and the subcommittee’s. bey seaiuer ininieeestiaacannalt ie aie SENCER 


ae ‘reac 
and labor movements—these were, the National Committee pledge counsel stand... . . Eeat: punted: Miata eaustty at 
‘tacked. seeks U. S. aid. The Presi- 


° ' ° ° . 
presentday women fighters against ‘© Carry out faithfully the mandate; These it listed as segregation. in 
sebregation and oppression. of the Convention. the southern schools, high “aenced dent would determine the neces- 
When American Women's Da We urge every ‘member and.and sbusive methods by various sity for using U. S. armed forces 
of March 8. 1908 “hemn.c leader of the Party and all those, congressional committees, a se-, The A eal mine , 
sage he lias —— 1910, Whe fer one or enother reason'curity system that conceals the ac- miinstration agreed to the 
vial , “g he Inter.faze at the moment organization- cused. from his victim. Senate change and put pressure 
y unanimous vote of the inter-'o1,. divoreed frem the Party to, It said the Senate Internal Se- 0" the House: leadership to go 
join with us in a great effort to'curity Subcommittee concentrated | ong with it. 

rebuild and strengthen our Party. subpoenas on Times employes ~ House Democratic leader John 
oe a ae , ir Let us bring the story of the “because we have denounced Mc- W. McCormack (Mass.) said Fisen- 

a a a eee end vente ck our Conven-|Carthyism and all its works; be-; hower now holds full responsibil- 


made 0 sw ra ge wy “tof tion to our friends and the many cause we have attacked the nar- ity for carrying out .a “positive” 
ee oe securit Of interested. acquaintances in the rew and bigoted restrictions.of the program in the Middle East. 


enhagen, this was in reeognition 
of the great contribution Negro; 


their children and the progressive 
‘molding of their countries. 


ens suffrage. 
@ 


Sig i 
Folk Seng Program 
Contrary to the distorters of 


American history, Negro women At Negro Church 


were actively involved in thre A program of spirituals and folk’ 

trade union struggles of our coun- songs marking the Commencement 

try as early as in the middle 1880's, of she Lenten Season, will be pre-| 

although they were but shortly out sented by the Westmiinster Choir 

of chattel slavery. ‘of the Church of the Master, Morn- 
Of the 90,000 Negro members jingside Ave. at 122 St. this Sun- 

of the 750,000 membership in the day night, 7:30. 

Knights of “ee (fore-runner of, soon 

the American Federation of La- ° 

bor), a very high percentage were ERA’s March 


Negro women workers in the “eenmomic Netes’ 


laundry, domestic and food indus- 
tries. Over one million Negroes O46 the Preas 
Although the real wages of 


belonged to the Colored Farmers. 
Alliances in the 1880's, and of ; ) 
: workers in manufacturing indus- 
° ° tries rose over 30 percent in the: 


these 300,000 were Negro women. 
Throughout the history and Postwar decade ending in 1956, 


o 

growth of our country, Negro and the “relative position” of the aver- 
white women played a vital and age worker declined over 10 per- 
often leading, role in the struggles cent 

of their people and nation. The 
only woman soldier in the Ameri- 5s epee 
can revolutionary war (although; Research Associatoin in a revision 
there were countless who served as Of estimates first made in its 
nurses and in the civilian support On “Trends in American Capita-| 


jo\the armies of the Revolution)|lism.” The “relative position” ex-’ 


presses the relationship of real, 

Corliss Lamont on “28s (after price adjustments) to 
an a the output per worker over the 

TV “Night Beat” yeas. 

! Output per employe in the 10-| 

year period is estimated to have, 


Corliss Lamont will be _inter- 


viewed by Mike Wallace on “Night)i 5.0, about 47 percent, wages per 


Beat” tonight (Friday), Channel 
2, 1l p.m. 


worker by 82 percent. But living, 
‘cost rises have held down the real 


“Immortal Garrison” tion” has therefore declined. It 


. ,, had already fallen about 25 per- 
Heldover Z “Potemkin” cent between the end of the last 


Added to Cameo Bill century and 1946. It declined an- 


| other 10 percent since the war. 
The new Soviet film “Immortal! Details and year-by-year 
Garrison” is being held over for dexes on the “relative position 
a second week at the Cameo. Eis- are given m the LRA’s March 
ensteins “Potemkin,” (original ver- “Economic Notes.” Other articles 
sion), has been added to the pro- deal with the relation of wages 
gram. 'tu- profits and overhead, tight 


the housing needs of the people, 
and the tax outlook for 1957. 
“Economic Notes” also gives the 
latest Heller family budget esti- 
‘mates just released, alon 


TBA [ie with 
idata on the number of Shildren 


se 


Added Attraction: 
Eisenstein’s Classic “POTEMKIN” 


‘wage rise and the “relative posi- 


| 


oom TGRCY and the profits of bankers, | 


| 


This is the conclusion of Labor) started to smoke cigarettes. 


to 
book song 


tahead.” Finally, the manager or-| 
\dered a screen placed around our’ 
‘table to shut the “hussies” from: 
view. 


that 
| fined to the domestic scene. “Wom- 


‘my first speech of the drudgery 


;,.\ labor in the millions of American’ 
» kitchens, of 
\jobs done b 


| 


, 


living in low-income families, _' preserving, making dairy products. 


‘WATCH ON THE RHINE’ 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Curie, This Land is Mine, The City That Stopped Hitler— 
Heroic Stalingrad, North Star, Behind the Rising Sun, Cross 
of Lorraine, Air Force, and Hostages. Not bad for a year's 
work! But what a commentary on present-day Hollywood 
that so many of the writers and acters who worked on those 
and other distinguished films are today unable to work in 
the movies because of their democratic political opinions. 

For instance, Lillian Hellman could write the greatest 
script of all time, but no studio would buy it because she 
once turned down an offer to become an informer for the 
UnAmerican Committee. 

“I cannot and will not cut my conscience to fit thi 
years fashions’, she told the committee. 


4 


(Continued from Page 6) 
and a woman doctor friend, 


‘Women were forced to follow their 
who Jobs into the outside world, there | 
Welt@ be accused of taking away 
“men’s jobs.” | 

I stressed the possibility, at least; 
under Socialism, of industrializing) 
‘all the domestic tasks by collective! 
kitchens and dining pe hase nurs- | 


eries, laundries, - etc. 
2 °° 


were ordered by the management: 
desist or leave. The doctor asked 
an smoking a big cigar :“Do 
you object to my smoking?” He 
replied: “Hell, no lady, go right 


I said then and am still con-: 
vinced, that the full op rtunity | 
for women to become free and. 
‘equal citizens with access to all 


‘spheres of human endeavor, can-| 
inot come under capitalism, | 


co o ° 


There was a prevalent concept 
“woman's work” was con- 


! 


ye “ though many demands. have been 
- s place is in the home” was the won by same struggle. : 
y. I refer to August Bebel’s: 
Women were constantly accused | views of ~ AP 2. society, like 
of taking “men’s jobs.” I spoke in. those of all of us, as speculative gp : 
; hetic—“the personal opinion of; 
and monotony of women’s acl himself,” he te | 
Hons ; He foresaw the abolition of pros-; 
am: ried aegis |titution and of loveless, rae 
SS re 
nomic ce of women | 
osehaggg the center of hand manu-' the ireedom of mothers from de-| 
a . pendence on indivi men, | 
With the advent of power-'social care of children, the right. 
operated machinery many tasks of every woman to an education, 
which traditionally belonged to to work and to participate in gov-| 
women had been taken out ~via ae nang be a_ wife, mather, 
home into mass production indus- worker citizen; to enter | 
try, such as spinning, wansing, arts and sciences and all the 
sewing, baking, soap-making, food-|fessions. I was fixed with deter- 
a mination to fight for this. . 


Poem Before Spring 
Somewhere beneath the eart! a 
sweet fire strives 


Te press, press upward from its 


dungeoned cell, 

To spread across the earth fresh 
verdant lives; 

To come to bloom again where 
winter fell. 

(It is a law of life that things 
must rise 

No matter how downtrodden in 
the dust; — 

Warm-strong the vellow magnet 
in..the skies 

That beckons life; and life says, 
“Yes!” It must.) 


Behold soon green soft armies 


trooping up 

From underneath 
ground; 

A great democracy will come 
en top 

And greet each sunlight morning, 
freedom- ! 

While looking on, the human 
heart pain wrings 

Might gainnew life, courageously 
sprout wings. 

—ALFRED STRONG 


the liberated 


— 


Wha On? 


JOSEPH CLARK, well-known foreign 
correspondent, will speak on “The Eisen- 
hower Doctrine—Where Does It Lead? 


al- Sun. eve. at 8 p.m. at Brighton Center, 


3208 Coney Island Ave., Brooklyn. 


Coming 


GARMENT WORKERS OPEN FORUM. 
Hear Benjamin J. Davis speak on “‘Negro 
History in the Fight for Sehoe!] Intesra- 
tion.” Wed. March 13, 6 pan. at Yugo- 
siav Hall, 405 W. 41 St. Contr. 49 cents. 
Ausp.: Garment Freedom of Press. Comm. 
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Hamner starts new career as 


With Granny Hamner today it's 
a matter of control—of the nerves, 
the heart and the fast ball. | 

Granny at the age of 30 is try- 
ing to carve Out a new career in the 
major leagues. After nine years as 
a regular infielder with the Phila- 
delphia Phillies a soreness in the 
“extra arm” ruined his stretch and 
he’s trying to make it as a pitcher. 

“I fear the worst and hope for 
the best,” he says. 

The odds, strangely enough, are 
both with him and against him. 
Men with strong throwing ‘arms 
have made it before. Made it big, 
too. But, strangely enough, those 
who were successful all switched 
at age 26. 

Look at the clasic examples: 
Bucky Walters, Bob Lemon, Saul 
Rogovin and Jack Harshman. They 
all were four years younger than 
Hamner when they made the leap) 
and those four years could. spell 
the difference. Yet the first reports 
from the spring training camps in- 
dicate that the sturdy Virginian 
has the determination and de- 
liveries to crack. through. 

Hamner’s could be a tragic case. 
One of the aging “whiz kids” who 
carried the Phillies to their never- 


ge L 2 ;' > . 
third baseman into a pitcher who; —. pir os. ) 
became the National League’s most same. ; 
valuable player in 1939. 7 | , 

Granny. wasn't a sheer novice. 

-had pitched in high school 
and in service. And, when they 
used him for a total of eight and | 
two-thirds games last season durt-| 
ing games which were irrevocably 
lost, he was better than the regulars 
who had been bombed out. 

“It looks like it's i or 
nothing for me,” Hamner admits 
today. “Learning contro] is the big 
thing and I seem to be doing pretty 
iwell with a fast ball, a slider and 
knuckler. But I also have to admit 
that my curve ball isn’t too good.” 

But he’s trying, with the des- 
delohi € the transj-| Petation of a man who has no 
lpia memowy, of the ANS Place leet. go Andy when, he 

: * ,sithinks that he has spotted four tad : : 

Bengough had noticed previously wont 40 hile ger PND de the Pe either had men on first who theyd. be glad to have him on 


that the first basemen always had| switch successfully, he also can Could hit and couldn't field, ot who, option.” 
trouble handling Hamner’s throws. oe the Philadelphia story of Bey (could field and couldn’t hit. The} Dropo batted .266 for the White 


The reason, on investigation, prov-! Chapman. ‘list was long—Luke Easter, Rocky; Sox in 1956 while Jackson hit .304 


as ae ‘Nelson, Vic Wertz, Joe Altobelli,|at Vancouver. 
ed to be the fact, that Cranny| Chapman, when too slow for the A] Rosen,- Preston "Ward and Dale| The other first base candidates 
threw a ball which “moved. en, | , 


outfield, became a pitcher at 36! \itchell among them are Jim Marshall, up from Mem- 

His throws to first hopped or|and in three years had an 8-6 rec-|  «f- gon’t know why it is, but once phis where he hit .264, and Norm 
sailed. The Phillies recalled the| ord. Not good, but he did wind up...) cart managing in the majors! Larker, a 309 hitter with St. Paul 
“heavy” ball which paved the way,}as manager of the Phillies. Ana,| ’ er a 


and have robl t one posi-| “Marshall has a good reputation 
back in 1935. for the conversion of.as Hamner would admit, even that |* d have a problem at one posi | & pucat 
Bucky Walters from a blasphemous is better than the minor leagues. 

' oe 


never pennant in 1950. He pulled 
a tendon in his non-throwing arm 
two years ago. It failed to respond 
to treatment and he went under) 
the knife in-November of 1955. 
But the arm never recovered. 

“It didn’t bother my throwing,” 
he explains. “But I couldn't es 
at the plate any more and I coul 
not stretch far and low with my 
glove hand.” 

Last season he hit only .224. 
Meanwhile, to his dismay, balls he 
used to come up with were slip- 
ping under his glove or eluding 
his desperate lunge. But the sharp 
eyes of coach Benny Benough gave 
him a chance at a new career, 
along with the elephantine Phila- 


TAMPA, Fla., March 7.-Al Lopez is in a new setting. 


with the White Sox this year, but he has the same old fa- 
miliar first base problem that haunted him with the Indians; 


In his six years as manager of!” i 3 Mi 
Cleveland he could never be sure regularly, but he'll have to beat out 
aor in camp with us,” 
are 


who his first baseman would be| three youn 
from day to day and the same old; Lopez dec 
situation greeted him from the first} “Jackson may have gained. the 
'day he took over the White Sox. | experience he needed last year with 
| “I look for the biggest fight this| Vancouver. I know this—Joe Cor- 
‘spring at first base,” observed'don, Lefty .O’Doul and Ralph 
‘Lopez, “with four players’ battling| Kiner, all operating in the Pacific 
for the position and I’m hoping one|Coast League last season, were 
of them will fill the bill so I finally! high enough on Jackson to tell me 
can. get rid of that nagging prob-|they thought he could make the 
| majors this year, and, if for any 
He recalled that at Cleveland,|reason he didn’t stick with us 


tion, you never. quite. seem able to as a ‘long ball hitter and Larker 
solve it,”. Lopez said. “But I’m,is a good solid hitter with plenty 


Daily | 
— Worker 


— ae 


PORTS 


New York, Friday, March 8, 1957 


hoping that the situation changes, of spunk,” Lopez said. 
this year and that I'll come up with| “Td, prefer. to have ‘one man win 
_;the man who can do both the job, the job for I like to go with a set 
lin the field and at bat—and every, lineup, but if performances indi- 
day.” cate certain players~- hit better 
The two leading candidates for against certain types of pitching I 
the White Sox first base job are| will platoon at.first base, or any- 
Walt Dropo, who is six five, and} where else where I feel it would 
23-year-old Ron Jackson, who is, be most beneficial.” ) 
two inches taller than big Walt. Dropo and Jackson are right 
“Dropo seems a more productive} handed hitters while Marshall and 
player when he is in the lineup Larker are port-siders. 


_ Delany goes atter 
indoor sweep Sat. 


Ron Delany of Ireland and Villanova figures to 


become the first runner 


door miles at Madison Square Garden two straigl 


years when he competes in the 
Columbian mile Saturday night. 


Since the garden began staging 
track meets in 1926, such outstand- 
ing milers as Glenn Cunningham 
andi Gil Dodds failed to put to- 
gether back-to-back all-victorious 
campaigns in the big arena. 


Delany, the short-striding Irish 
lad with the tremendous finishing 
“kick,” is favored to wind up an- 
other perfect garden campaign by 
whipping a Columbian field that 
will include Burr Grim of Mary- 
land and Walt Clarkson of the New 
York Athletic Club in the annual 
Knights of Columbus meet. 


[It Grim, the 1C4-A indoor and 
outdoor mile champion, sets a fast’ 
enough pace, Delany will crack 
the Columbian record of 5:07.1 set 
by Dodds in 1947. 

Delany, unbeaten indoors, has 
swept 15 races on boards. He won 
the Knights of Columbus 1,000- 
yard run here in 1955, won eight 
miles in 1956 and four this season 
plus 1,000-yard and two-mile races 
in the 1C4-A_ championships last 


Players accept 
compromise offer 
on minimum pay 


TAMPA, Fia., March Wie € Er pe for f A ters clint: th fe. 
, aia _|ciae oaday tO go for four. AS Matters stand, € SOM-Spo 
longue [hasepat prayers. have om 30-year-old outfielder-first base-; —~— 
man holds the club record in home| “Darned if. I can understand 
runs with the 29 he belted last} why I always finish up okay in 
year. That total broke the previous home runs and. rbis but not so 
good in the batting averages,” he 


Sievers takes aim at own record 


ORLANDO, Fla., March7.— Roy Sievers, having set a 
Washington home run record three years in a row now, de- 
ken 


— 


‘ 
’ 


cially accepted a compromise mini-| 
mum salary offer by the club 


owners. | 
The 16 major-league player rep- Club mark of 25 posted by Sievers, £0 
‘in 1955 and the 1955 showing Said, scratching. his 
‘erased his 1954 record of 24. | “Could be you're always swing: — 
“I don’t want to be a. hog ing for the fences,” someone sug- 
‘about these records,” Sievers said,| gested, 3 
lcracking a hard-boiled egg against} “Yeah,” Sievers conceded, “that 
‘the corner of a clubhouse table Could be it. I don't shoot- for the 
‘after a workout, “but I think I can'long ball every. time I go up there, 
ido better than 29. You can bet allj though. Cookie Lavagetto (senior 
coach) generally keeps an eve on 


of the 


in-| 
it! ; 
_:resentatives voted at their meeting 
Saturday. \here yesterday not to press their 

Charley Jenkins, Villanova’s| previous demand for # boost in the 
Olympic 400 - meter champion,’ minimum big league- pay from 
heads the field for the casey 600.! 6 oo9 to $7,000 per year. 


Tom Courtney, the Olympic 800-; 
meter champion; Harry Bright of Instead, they accepted this offer 


the New York Uioneer Club and,by the owners: any player who the oranges in Florida ITll- be ) 
Ike Matza of New York University) plays a full season in the majors shooting at it.” |me up at the plate and tells me 
top the 1,000-yard run field. will receive a minimum of $6,500:| If Sievers does break Washing-| what I'm doing wrong. He was 
Horace Ashenfelter will try for), ions cad Call Ms 7 'ton’s home run record for the very helpful last year when. I got 
his seventh straight victory in the, rchoostet ag Bit a wien htt Ae opie: aon ¢ fourth straight season, chances caught in a. couple of slumps.” 
‘the full season will be paid still at are he'll do so with a Willie Mays’| Sievers undoubtedly could help 


meet’s two-mile run; George Syd-! | | 
nor of Villanova defends in the the rate of $6,000 per year. | model bat. | his batting average be choking his - 


60-yard dash and Charley Pratt in} The players also officially named’. “I got hold of this model not so bat but such a decision would 
the 60-yard high hurdles. Eddie Yost of the Washington Se ,.|long ago,” he said, pulling it out probably cut into his home ren 


Phil Reavis and Charles Stead of A L "we ‘lot his locker, “and it suits me just!and rbi- production. 
Villanova head the high jump per- 24078 88 American League player | “I'm not going to fool around 


fine.” 
formers; Don Bragg of Villanova representative to replace the retired 


to sweep all 


| Sievers checked to make sure no with any experiments,” he said. 


defends in the pole vault and Ira: Bobby Feller, and re-named Robin |one was near him, took a couple of ;“Sure I'd like to get that average 
Davis of Lasalle, George Shaw of Roberts of the Philadlephia Phillies | lusty 3 Swings at phantom pitches up but the last time I looked, 


the Pioneer Club and Bill Sharpe,| ee . (and then carefully put the piece knocking in runs was pretty im- 
former West Chester (Pa.) Teachers! ** National League representative. |of wood back in his locker. The| portant to a ball club, too.” 


star, head the hop-step-and-jump| Jety Coleman of the New York) conversation somehow swung to. There are very few clubs in the 
group. One of the meet’s top events; Yankees’ was named American! showing last season when he drove majors, as a matter of fact, where 
will be a one-mile special relay| League sliriate ated Tad ins: atta but wound up batting | it is more important than with — 

° rs. ‘ . | “ : P 95) 2 . 
matching Villanova, the FIONCET) seweki of Cincinnati: Nationall a3 Senators 


Club and the New York ig mecca § POE PS ete oe Spe " P - 
New welter sensation debuts in 


—— 


— 


A heal thy Wer ty ie 


“He's in excellent shape, and I see 
no reason why he can't play as; 
many games as last year,” said 
Farrell. 


My big problem is just where 


: 


: 


Club, the season’s three fastest 
M de = lal : 
adison Square Garden tonight 


ee ‘ed over Wertz’ physical condition. 
Sugar Hart of. Philadelphia, time. He, too, is risking a string— 


ready for a good year 


TUCSON, Ariz., March 7.— | 
wouldn't let polio end his major league career, believes this ° 
is really the year I make a com 


Cleveland Indians. 

A year ago, the slugging first! 
baseman was the Tribe’s number 
one question mark as spring train-; 
ing -started..Today, he. apparently, 
is the most secure ball player on 
the club. | 

Wertz is in excellent shape, 
weighing 202 pounds and fit as a 
fiddle, : 

~Last year when I reported for 
feb training, I. was a fat and 
a 


| 


I'll play him,” the manager added. 
“You know, we've got several ball 
players on this club who can play 


“hottest” young fighter in any divi- 
sion, seeks his 13th straight victory 
‘tonight in a 10-rounder with Wal- 


ter Byars, New England welter- 


10 bouts without a loss, although 

they included one draw. 
Coincidentally, Hart—a natural 

welterweight—beat. the -middle- 


: | and I have no mental problems,” 
y 214 and the uppermost he said. va 

_ thought. in .my: mind: was whether| Kerby Farrell; new imanager of the ‘skipper announces: 
I could make it after the polio Lad the Indians, obviously was. pleas- “I’m xeady.” 


three or four positions, and Vic is’ 


e of them. It is one of the things: 


like about our personnel—it's' 
xible.” 


Vic Wertz, the big guy who weight champion of New England, - 
Square Garden. Barry Allison of Springfield, Mass:. 
It will be Hart’s first Garden| on a menitti-conaa TKO in his last 
Ww f the fir main event and his first nation-| start, Feb, 4, at St. Nicholas Arena. 
b One 18 ON ss st to Ge tet ally televised and broadcast per-| There was a near-riot when the 
there were many, besides myself,/t?@t he is an “imposter” at 'sti formance, by NBC at 10 p.m,| referee stopped the bout with Al- 
who wondered, too.” | rei ay had h gag yet pase on (EST ). lison still on his feet and. still in 
Vic made it all right. He played . ‘pay no x ane cae “ uls De"; Because of his winning streak,a fighting mood. And © Ww 
in 186 games and had the best . © pe: 5 = : and his remarkable knockout rec-}ni 
homerun year of his career, get-' Were all imposters or imper-'ord, 21-year-old Hart—wearing a 
ting 32, and batting in 106 ‘runs,|S°D2tors,” Wertz said. “The ‘only mustachio and- Elvis Presley side- 
although his average was but .264.|Ponafide first baseman on this ball burns—is favored at 3-1 to beat the, seventh § 
“I feel I'm going to do better club is Joe Altobelli. 25-year-old upset specialist: from: winning - 
this season, because I feel better, .“But it doesn't matter to me, Boston. | bouts: - 
where I play,” he added, “All I; Byars, who outpointed ex-cham- ul 
want is to hear my name when|pion Kid Gavilan in his ‘last start} \ 
aces: the ‘lineup:'on Dec. 4, -will' ‘be fighting out-| st 
: side New England for the first 


weight champion, at Madison 


plete comeback” for the'g, 


ae eo 


hit me,” Wertz recalled. “I guess. 


{ 


